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use of students before entering upon investigations in special 
fields. Whilst a chronological order has been followed in gen¬ 
eral, slight variations have made it possible to group psycho¬ 
logists somewhat according to their schools, and the emphasis, 
moreover, in the most recent period, has been placed on the 
selection of those important laws and theories which have al¬ 
ready taken on a classical importance. The selections have 
been given with sufficient fullness, it is hoped, always to repro¬ 
duce the author and subject in an intelligible and connected 
way. Authorities will differ concerning the choice of authors 
and subjects. In this matter imjxtrtant advice has been re¬ 
ceived from the psychologists alike of Harvard University and 
also of other large American Universities. Although such valu¬ 
able opinion always has been carefully considered, the responsi¬ 
bility for the final decision naturally rests upon the editor. 

Thirteen authors appear in this work in selections trans¬ 
lated for the first time into English. To my colleague Pro¬ 
fessor Edward Kennard Rand, of the classical department of 
Harvard University, I am indebted for the translation from the 
Latin of “Theessence and nature of the soul” contained in 
Christian Wolff’s “ Rational Psychology”; and to Dr. Herbert 
Sidney Dangfold of the Harvard Psychological Department for 
the translation from the German of “The measurement of sen¬ 
sation" in Gustav Feohner’s “ Elements of Psychophysics.” 
The translations from the Greek of (irogory of Nyssa, from the 
Latin of Thomas Aquinas, from the French of Charles Bonnet 
and Maine de Biran, and from the German of Friedrich Ed¬ 
uard Beneke, Moritz Wilhelm Drobisch, Ernst Heinrich 
Weber, Heinrich von Helmholtz, Ewald Hering, Carl Stumpf, 
and Carl Lange in the text of H. Kurella, have been made 
by the author of this work. In French 1'rufcs mr Irving Babbitt 
and Dr. C. J. Dueassc.and in German Prof. W. G. Howard ami 
Dr. J. Loewenberg of Harvard have made valuable suggestions. 
My thanks for permission to reprint selections of various psy¬ 
chologists are also due to the publishers ami translators whose 
names will be found at the beginning of the respective chapters 
accompanying the titles of the works thus utilized, 'Hie book 
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PREFACE 



“The Classical Psychologists” is a companion volume 
in the field of psychology to the author’s “ The Classical Moral¬ 
ists” in the sphere of ethics, and also to his “ Modem Classical 
Philosophers” in the domain of philosophy. Its aim is to pre¬ 
sent in a series of selections some of the most essential features 
of the psychological doctrines which have appeared from Anax¬ 
agoras to Wundt. The book is thus virtually a history of psy¬ 
chology, not derived from an ordinary description of systems, 
but based upon extracts from original sources and upon trans¬ 
lations of the authors themselves. Such a work, it is hoped, may 
prove adapted for colleges and universities as a text-book of 
reading accompanying courses of lectures in general psychology, 
and may become a necessary requirement of study made of all 
students before entering upon the study of the special divisions 
of existing psychology. The general reader, moreover, will find 
it an interesting volume of original material of the great 
psychologists from the earliest to the most recent times. 

From Aristotle’s u De Anima ” there is reproduced at the 
outset the first extant history of psychological theories. With 
the name of Anaxagoras, who emphasizes the Nous as present 
in all things, but with insight as to its different forms in mind 
and matter, it was thought the work might fittingly begin. Em¬ 
pedocles is mentioned, who maintains that like is known by 
like, and that perception is due to elements in us coming in 
contact with similar elements outside. Democritus is also in¬ 
cluded, who believes the soul to consist of atoms, the peculiar 
fineness, smoothness, and mobility of which cause perception 
and thought. The second selection is taken from the Theaetetus 
of Plato, which Professor Jowett describes as the oldest work 
in psychology that has come down to us, and which here con¬ 
tains the contending Sophistic and Socratic views on the nature 
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of perception. In it Protagoras affirms that the individual man 
is the measure of all things, whereas Socrates seeks to conduct 
Theaetetus by means of the dialogue to the acceptance of a 
universally valid knowledge. Although Plato’s psychological 
views are scattered through various dialogues, the Republic 
best contains his treatment of the fundamental problem of the 
relation of soul and body. There is consequently printed from 
it, his presentation of the three faculties of the soul, of the 
correlation of the faculties, and of the soul’s immortality. In 
Aristotle we have the greatest psychologist of the ancient 
world, and the one who first treated psychology as a separate 
science. To the introductory account of earlier theories by him, 
with which this work began, is here added a description from 
the “ De Anima” of his own doctrines. His conceptions of the 
essence of the soul, and its relation to the body as form to mat¬ 
ter, of the various activities of the five senses and the common 
sense, and of the functions of sensation, imagination, and 
thought, are given in full, as their importance demands. From 
Diogenes Laertius’ “ Lives and Opinions of Eminent Philoso¬ 
phers” is drawn the psychology of the Stoics, in which the ani¬ 
mating principle of the soul is described as a warm breath 
within us, with a resultant trichotomy of body, soul and 
spirit. From Diogenes Laertius is likewise taken the Epicurean 
psychology, in which the soul is conceived to be a bodily sub¬ 
stance composed of exceedingly fine atoms, which are allied in 
nature to air and fire, and are diffused throughout the whole 
body. Lucretius in the didactic poem on “The Nature of 
Things,” whereby Hellenistic thought was transferred to Rome, 
follows next with a description, like that of Epicurus, of sen¬ 
sation as everywhere occurring in the body; but he regards the 
mind as the directing principle “holding the fastnesses of life. ” 
From the “Enneades” of Plotinus, who was the most eminent 
of the Neoplatonists, is reproduced the theory of emanation, in 
which the soul is deemed the image and product of the Nous, 
just as the Nous is of the One. 

In the mediaeval period, Tertullian, one of the greatest of the 
early Christian fathers, sets forth in the extracts presented from 
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his “Treatise on the Soul,” the corporeal nature of the soul, its 
simplicity, its source in the breath of God, its rationality, and 
its immortality. Gregory of Nyssa, who wrote in the latter part 
of the fourth century, here argues in the “Endowment of Man,” 
that the intellect pervades all parts of the body alike, but has 
in itself a divine beauty, since it is created in the image of 
the most beautiful. Augustine, in whom the Patristic period 
reached its culmination, emphasizes in his work “On the 
Trinity,” self-consciousness as the distinguishing characteristic 
of the mind arising from its immateriality, and regards memory, 
understanding, and particularly will, as its most important fac¬ 
ulties. Thomas Aquinas, who represents scholasticism in its 
full development, returns in the “Summa Theologica” to the 
Aristotelian doctrine of the rational soul as the essential form 
of the body, and contends as against Augustine for the superi¬ 
ority of reason to will. 

The modern period is introduced with chapters from Thomas 
Hobbes’ “Human Nature,” in which the founder of empirical 
psychology reduces all mental processes to motions. An ample 
presentation is given of Descartes’ “The Passions of the Soul,” 
of which Professor David Irons says that “it would be difficult 
indeed to find any treatment of the emotions much superior to it 
in originality, thoroughness, and suggestiveness.” Spinoza, who 
teaches in “ The Ethics” that the soul and body are not two 
distinct substances, but that thought and extension are two of 
the many attributes of the one real being, seeks to prove by 
the mathematical method in the part reproduced, that the 
order and connection of ideas are identical with the order and 
connection of things. From Leibnitz’ “Philosophical Works” 
selections have been made in which he presents his theory of 
monads, and likewise illustrates the interaction of soul and 
body after the manner of two clocks so constructed as to run 
in perfect harmony. Christian Wolff, whose name is chiefly 
associated with the faculty psychology, designates in those 
sections of the “ Rational Psychology ” here chosen, the vis 
repraesentim as the fundamental force and sufficient ground 
for everything that takes place in the soul. 
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English empirical psychology is next traced through Locke, 
Berkeley, and Hume. From Locke’s “Essay on the Human 
Understanding” there is given, as Locke believes, “ the true 
history of the beginning of human knowledge,” wherein all our 
ideas are derived from sensation and reflection. Berkeley’s 
“Essay towards a new Theory of Vision” is reproduced with 
desirable fullness, as it contains his noted research into the differ¬ 
ence between the ideas of sight and touch, wherein he draws 
the striking inference that the visible world is a visible lan¬ 
guage, which we learn to translate into the tactual experience 
that the visible phenomena naturally signify. Hume in the 
chapters from the “Treatise of Human Nature” would resolve 
all perceptions of the human mind into “impressions” and 
“ ideas,” differing only in force and liveliness, and also would 
derive our conception of necessary connection solely from the 
experience of the constant association of certain objects. 
Hartley was the chief precursor of English associational psy¬ 
chology, although preceded as he confesses by the modest Gay, 
and from the “Observations on Man” are reprinted his two 
principal doctrines of vibrations, and of association. 

Charles Bonnet, the Swiss, and an early founder of physiolo¬ 
gical psychology, in the “Analytical Essay upon the Faculties 
of the Soul” of which his own “Abstract” has been in part 
translated, lays stress throughout on the dependence of psychical 
phenomena upon physical conditions, and considers the divers¬ 
ity of mental perceptions as really due to the different struc¬ 
tures of the various sensory fibres. The French psychologist 
Condillac, in the chapters from the “Treatise of Sensations,” 
views all psychical functions as transformations of sensations, 
and graphically illustrates his theory by the endowment of a 
marble statue with the different senses of man in succession. 
From Reid, founder of the Scotch School of common sense, 
those portions of the “ Essays on the Intellectual Powers of 
Man” are given in which he analyzes the fundamental acts of 
sensation and perception, contending that the former is confined 
to the soul, but that the latter implies a belief in the existence of 
an external world. .Brown’s eloquent “Lectures on the Philo- 
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sophy of the Human Mind,” published after his death, contains 
a most subtle and brilliant analysis of muscular sensations, 
the inclusion of which, it is believed, must add substantial 
value to the pages of this work. 

With Herbart’s “Textbook of Psychology” begins scientific 
psychological research, in which from the intensive relations of 
ideas and the laws of their change it is sought to derive the pos¬ 
sibility and necessity of applying mathematics to psychology. 
In Beneke’s “ Textbook of Psychology as Natural Science” a 
profound German psychologist seeks to reduce all psychical 
phenomena to four “ fundamental processes.” Drobisch, who 
may be regarded as one of the distinguished representatives of 
mathematical psychology, presents in his “ Empirical Psychol¬ 
ogy,” the dynamics of ideas as the fundamental principle of ex¬ 
planation of psychical phenomena. Maine de Biran, whom 
Cousin thought the first metaphysician of the nineteenth cent¬ 
ury, has written some most instructive chapters in his “ Essay 
upon the Foundations of Psychology,” wherein he treats of 
voluntary effort as the primordial fact of our psychical life, 
analyzing it into the two distinct but inseparable elements of 
will and resistance of our own body, from which he derives the 
beginning of personality. 

The revival of English associational psychology is to be 
found in the chapters taken from James Mill’s “Analysis of the 
Phenomena of the Human Mind”; but its fullest fruition ap¬ 
pears in the laws of association reproduced at considerable 
length from Bain’s “ The Senses and the Intellect.” The cardi¬ 
nal feature of Spencer’s “ Principlesof Psychology” is here pre¬ 
sented in the evolution of mind “ from an indefinite incoherent 
homogeneity to a definite coherent heterogeneity.” The selec¬ 
tion from Johannes Mueller’s “Elements of Physiology” will 
render more accessible his very important account of the gen¬ 
eral laws of sensation. A fitting place is naturally given also to 
Lotze’s theory of “ local signs” as embodied in his “ Outlines of 
Psychology.” 

In more recent psychology, translations from Weber’s “ The 
Sense of Touch and the Common Feeling” of his well known 
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Law, and from Fechner’s “ Elements of Psychophysics ” of hia 
“ Measurement of Sensation,” are indispensable contributions in 
the domain of psychophysics, being the experiments of theformer, 
well described by Professor E. B. Titchener, as “the founda¬ 
tion stone of experimental psychology,” and the interpretation 
of the latter as the erection in large measure of “ a whole build¬ 
ing.” The Young-Helmholtz theory of color vision has been 
translated from Helmholtz’s “ Manual of Physiological Optics,” 
which is regarded as the most important work that has yet ap¬ 
peared on the physiology^ and physics of vision. “ The Funda¬ 
mental Principles of a Theory of Light Sensation” by Hering 
will serve also to supplement those of Helmholtz, as a necessary 
foundation for the study of the more recent valuable contribu¬ 
tions which have been made to this subject. From Mach’s 
“ Analysis of Sensations ” is reproduced his theory of space per¬ 
ception, preceded by an account of the self intuition of the ego, 
which “ every student of psychology should know.” Stumpf’s 
“Tone Psychology” contains a theory of tonal fusion, written 
by a recognised authority in this domain. The remarkable 
chapter of William James entitled “ The Stream of Conscious¬ 
ness” is taken from his introductory “ Psychology. ” Then fol¬ 
lows the James-Lange theory of emotions, in which a novel doc¬ 
trine is set forth by both writers with unusual brilliancy of 
style. Most characteristic and authoritative chapters from 
Wundt’s “Principles of Physiological Psychology” on the 
problem of physiological psychology, and from his “ Outlines of 
Psychology” on volition and apperception, conclude the work. 

The outline of the selections in the preceding paragraphs 
traces the attempt, here made for the first time, to present his¬ 
torically in a single volume original texts containing funda¬ 
mental theories of the classical psychologists, alike in ancient, 
mediaeval, and modern times. The study of psychology as pur¬ 
sued to-day in several important divisions might suggest the 
desirability of a work of recent material from these various do¬ 
mains. An historical volume of the character of this book was, 
however, deemed not only more in harmony with the other works 
of the author’s series, but also as much more necessary for the 


